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There were other mysterious circumstances connected with the 
affair, which we are not at liberty to state, but altogethor such 
strange secrets transpired, and there was something so unsatis- 
factory about the narrative given by the captain, when it came 
to ba scrutinised, that Dr. ——, we hear, has been induced to 
consult a criminal lawyer with a view to ulterior proceedings. 

We give the circumstances with ut expressing any opinion of 
our own. We may, however, add that Dr. ——-, who resides 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol, is a man of the highest pro- 
fessional and personal respectability. 


Dr. Davey, on being written to in October, 1884, wroto 
as follows :— 


A MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR. 


The narrative which follows appeared first in Felix 
Farley's Bristol Journal of October 10th, 1863, and was 
republished in the Spiritual Magazine of November of the 
same year, where the name of the “ Dr. ——” was given 
as Dr. James G. Davey of Norwood's Lunatic Asylum, near 
Bristol. Through the courtesy of a correspondent we are 
now able to add Dr. Davey's corroboration of the affair, 
together with an account of the subsequent course of events. 

The narrative was as follows :— 


We have often read of trials having taken place at the 
instance of ghosts, and it is just possible that one may again 
occur owing to the alleged revelations of an invisible apirit. The 
following are the facts which we have heard ; we state them as 
we have had them from those who, we believe, had no wish to 
deceive, but we leave the reader to draw his own inference :— 
Dr. ——*, residing in the neighbourhood of Bristol, had a son 
educated in his own profession, who received a medical appoint- 
ment abroad. A few months ago the son resolved to return to 
England, and sailed by a British vessel bound for the port of 
London, undertaking to give his services as medical man in 
return for his passage. When, however, tho ship was on its way 
home, the young surgeon, after a short illness, died ; the captain 
of the vessel on reaching London communicated with Dr. ——, 
and gave him an aecount of his son's death, handing him £22, 
which he said the latter had at the time of his demise ; he also 
gave Dr. —— what he stated to be a copy of tho ship's log, 
in which all the circumstances were regularly given. Dr. —— |. Her fis at à ith 
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Dear Sr2,—lIt was, I think, in 1863 that I had a son of mine 
die at sea from poison, when on his passage home from tho West 
Coast of Africa. The matter was, as supposed, duly reported to 
me by the captain of the ship, but within the year it happened I 
got to know something of Spiritualism (so-called) and at a 
séance in London, I learned (from my deceased son) that the 
report of his death, as it reached me from the captain, was 
untrue, that in fact his death was due to the steward of tho ship, 
who gave him a quantity of the essence of bitter almonds, in 
some castor-oil,instead of peppermint, for which he (my son) had 
asked. Of the money part of the question, I never knew any- 
thing, but among my son's effects there were simply a few coppers, 
though there were good and valid reasons to suppose 
that he had some £70 in his possession, when he died. ‘‘ Spirit- 
ualism " is a great fact ; from 1863 to this time I have added 
much to my first knowledge of it, and sinco 1863 have had many 
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THE HERMETIO SOOIETY. 


At the ninth meeting of the present session of this Society, 
on the 24th June, Mr. C. C. Massey read a paper entitled, 
** Individuality,” in which an analysis of so-called ‘ self- 
consciousness" was attempted, witha view to show that a true 
separate individuality had not the guarantee of consciousness, the 
** Ego" being an idea or representation, determined in relation 
to certain modes of thinking, willing, and feeling. This repre- 
sentation, like every other imagination, was a mental or thought 
object. It was, however, the central object, about which all 
the states of consciousness were grouped by association, thus 
maintaining conscious identity throughout the changes of these 
states. ‘‘ The ideal representation, Ego, being once gained by 
association with a definite consciousness, has become a real 
power of inaintaining this particular content as the character 
and will of the individual. It, this idea, is the central point 
to which the habitual modes of consciousness are attached. 
This imnginary self is all that consciousness ever iuforms us of 
as to our individuality. If, for instance, I am insane or in a 
dream, and imagine myself to bea king, or a wolf, you would 
say that is an illusion superinduced upon my true personality. 
Nevertheless, for myself, for my own consciousness, that per- 
sonality is wholly merged and immersed in the imagination, 
and apart from the latter is for me a mere blank abstraction, 
with as little meaning or content asis Being (‘with a big B’), 
for some of our philosophers. If you restore me to sanity or 
waken me, I revive to the belief in another self, associated with 
anether mode of consciousness.” It was admitted that this was 
only an answer to the alleged testimony of consciousness to the 
individuality. Nor could the proof be found, as was sometimes 
supposed, in the mere unity of the consciousness, since this, the 
indispensable condition of all consciousness, contained no 
principle of differentiation, but merely necessitated a repre- 
sentation of the ‘‘subject,” which representation, in regard to 
difference or limitation, was entirely determined by the par- 
ticular states, cr contents, of the consciousness. 

The paper proceeded to describe the important change from 
primary to reflective consciousness which all feeling must 
undergo in order to be raised from the objective to the sub- 
jective rank, and thus to determine the abstract representation, 
Ego. This reflection was a recognition, a literal re-cognition of 
the feelings, a mental acknowledgment and appropriation of 
them, whereby they were raised from their original objectivity 
in consciousness as mere sensation, and were thought as subjec- 
tive. '' The sensation is taken up into the thought by an act 
of attention, as when one says ‘Iam cold,’ and soon finds the 
sensation unbearable by reason of this acknowledgment of it." 
** Some explicit characterisation in the nature of thought is pro- 
bably necessary to determine a sensation as pleasurable or pain- 
ful. We may perhaps derive some consolation in regard to our 
sympathy with animal suffering from the consideration that 
unthinking beings do not make an afflicted Ego out of their 
sensations. "That animals feel pain at all is perhaps due to an 
elementary power of thought appropriation. There is no such 
specific sensation as pain or pleasure ; only sensations which 
are pleasurable or painful, those qualities being added by attri. 
bution with reference to a self ; that is, they are thought." 

The application was then made to the dominant psychical 
feelings which collectively determine the Ego, the result being 
that the secondary mode of consciousness, reflection or thought, 
could be detected in the very process of constructing that 
imaginary entity, the represented self of individuality. 

It was then pointed out that metaphysical denial of a true 
diversity of selfs was quite consistent with recognition of the 
historical existence of them as organic subjects of evolution and 
re-incarnation. The self of consciousness might be a fiction, but 
it was a fiction determined by real states of consciousness ; and 
these might have, and probably had, a very transcendental 
history. The resemblance of the alleged laws of Karmic re- | 
incarnation to the reciprocal influences of heredity and environ- | 


ment was adverted to. The main thesis of the paper—that the 
individual Ego is a thought entity determined by reflective | 
consciousness supervening upon the primary—was then applied 
in explanation of the Buddhist doctrine of destroying individu- 
ality by meditation. That was a great advance upon the old 
ascetic method, and even upon every religious principle which, 
while condemning the Ego, still recognises it as a fact, other, 
that is, than the creation of consciousness. A thoroughly 
consistent idealism cannot admit that; and it was the discovery 
of this idealism which separated the Buddha from his five : 
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ascetic companions, and led to the great meditation beneath 
the Bodhi-tree—an incident which might also be significant 
of the very interior process of which it was ostensibly only 
an external history. Thought can only resolve what thought 
has created, and the method of Buddhism is psychologically 
scientific. The root of Egoism was to be extirpated ; that root 
being ** attachment ” to objects—to objective life. ‘* A perfect 
intellectual conviction that a thing desired is undesirable makes 
it difticult for the desire to attain the ideal stage of imagination 
—re-cognition —without which it is ineffective. No merely 
ethical principle is comparable for efticacy to this flat contradic- 
tion of the reason to the implicit proposition of the desire. For 
the desire has to gain a certain assent by the mind to the imme- 
diate desirability of ita object, an assent which, being a mere 
taking up into the mind of the suggestion of the desire, is quite 
consistent with moral disapprobation. Accordingly the 
Buddhist meditations go all directly to the point. Eyoity is the 
summing up of all desires in the will to live, to be an ideal self- 
posited centre of desires. If we can once for al] see this Ego as 
a fictitious subject of imagination without perplexing ourselves 
with the further metaphysical question, «hose imagination, our 
insight will be experimentally justified, for the hallucination 
will melt away before the stcadfast gaze which it cannot bear, 
The secret lies in two sentences; the object, the feeling, has, 
as desire, become subjective: make it object again. As mere 
object it expires. This objectification of the fictitious ‘‘subject” 
is a casting of it out and off. But out and off what?” The answer 
to this question, which had pertinaceously met them at every turn 
of the argument, muat ultimately be sought in the old Vedantin 
principle of the one ** self within the self "—the same in all. The 
difficulty in the way here—so far as concerned Buddhism —arose 
from the disposition of some of our leading authorities on the 
subject to detach Buddhism from the earlier philosophy of the 
Upanishads, There was the less warrant for this seeing that 
one of the lntest injunetions of the Buddha himself to his 
disciples, ns reported in the ‘‘ Book of the Great Decease,” was 
that they should reject all future versions of his words which 
were not in accordance with the scriptures—the Vedas. Now 
they knew what generally was the conception to be found there. 
There was but one self, differentiating by successive and 
discreto acts of imagination, as in dream on our single plane of 
consciousness we often split ourselves up into diverse apparently 
distinct personalities. Thus to find *'the self within the self” 
was to dispel the succesaive stages of Egoity and therewith the 
objective fiction. It was not annihilation, not loss of life, but 
an awakening to the fulness of all life, if only we excluded from 
the conception of life ita active functions—a difficult condition 
truly. But short of this experience it was impossible to answer 
the question, What then is the subject to be delivered from 
the great ** delusion of individuality”? ‘‘ Weare not, however, 
debarred from recognising an aftirmative, as well as the negative 
side in the process itself of this deliverance. A pure subjectivity 
without content is unthinkable, and yet it is affirmed in the 
negation of every content which can constitute subjective 
character. Every negation of the Ego which becomes practical 
through being speculative is a declaration of freedom, and as 
such is the positing of an indeterminate self. That is just 
such a self as we are unable to think and to define ; nevertheless 
in the act of positing, through negation of that which we can 
think and define, it becomes the greatest of realities. Nay, 
inore, if all fictitious individuality is an ideal product (in the 
sense in which the ideal is not the real) the negation of this 
must be the recovery of a reality transcending thought. The 
refusal to define Nirvana or the positive substitute for 
individuality, is thus logically consistent with, and consequent 
on, the whole proposition of Buddhism, that the thought object 
has to do with impermanence and unreality." 

The paper concluded: ** To one who has entered into the 
spirit of Indian thought it is almost amusing to hear people 
oppose to its principle their profound sense and conviction of 
their own distinct personalities. For it is just in this very 
sense and conviction that personality consists; it is the self- 
consciousness. Decp, truly, is that dream, nor is its fabric base- 
But not t» know that it isa dream is just that Avidya 


dream has many stages, the Avidya many degrees. So let no ono 


' fear the loss of his individuality ; for as long as he desires it, as 


long as he believes in it, he will not, for he cannot lose it, For 
it is that belief : it originates, and re-originates in that desire.” 


The above is an abstract of a considerably longer paper. In 
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the course of the discussion which ensued, it was objected (by | 
the President) that the distinction between individuality and | 
personality—the mere ‘‘ mask" of the individual—had not been 
sufficiently kept in view ; and (by Mr. Roden Noel) that the 
reader of the paper had not succeeded in showing how objective 
differences could ever be derived from an unity which did not 
subjectively contain them. To the first objection it was replied 
that in the view presented, the distinction could be only one of 
degree ; the individuality, relatively to the personality, would 
be a deeper and more permanent Ego, but would still be resolv- 
able into the higher unity of the only self. The answer to Mr. 
Noel was that it was the separate egoistic representation of 
differences which was said to be finally resolvable ; the differences 
themselves might metaphysically or eternally pre-exist, and be 
manifested ultimately as functions in an universal organism— 
but the separate self-consciousness of a function would be 
disease. The self-consciousness of them all would be the single 
cerebral one. 

Observations on the paper were made by Mr. Percy Wyndham, 
Mr. Maitland, and others, and the proceedings terminated at 
the usual hour. 


RECORDS OF PHENOMENA WANTED. 


We shall be pleased to receive from our readers brief reports of 
phenomena subject to two conditions. (1) That a colourless state- 
nent of facts without comment is given ; and (2) that communica- 
tions are accompanied by the names and addresses of those 
concerned, not necessarily for publication, though we should 
naturally prefer to be at liberty to publish them. Amongst the 
phenomena referred to may be mentioned :— 


Mesmerism. ! Haunted Houses. 
Trance. | Communion with the Departed. 
Clairvoyance. | Materialised Spirit Forms. 
Thought-reading. The Spirit Rap. 
Previsional and Coincidental , The Spirit Voice. 

Dreams. Spirit Writing. 
Apparitions: Automatic Writing. 
The Human “ Double." | Movement of Material Objects 
Presence at a Distance. | without Physical Contact. 


Friends having had experience of any of these phenomena will 
be doing us a service if they will report them to us, giving— 
(1) The names and addresses ot the persons concerned. 
(2) The circumstances under which the phenomena took place. 
(3) A brief account of the occurrence. 
Letters should be addressed to the Editor of ‘‘ LIGHT,” 16, 
Craven-street, Charing Cross. 


Progress is a law of nature. Man is but a part of a 
universal system of things. He cannot get out of nature, nor 
out of the tides of univorsal life which are ever flowing from the 
Infinite Fountain of Being. All things grow up towards the 
light—the beautiful flower turns its head following the course 
of the life-bestowing sun ; the tree grows with its top toward 
the sky ; human nature tends in the ultimate ever Divine-ward. 
—S. J. Finney. 


CuRe BY Spirir Power.—Undert his heading the Spiritual 
Offering publishes the following, with its legal verification. 
** In the cause of truth and in gratitude to our kind benefactor, 
wesolemnly state the following facts. Our boy, Pardner 
Gorman, had been suffering for three months with cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. He was attended by three good physicians, 
until they said nothing more could be done, and we daily 
expected he would be released by death. Business calling me to 
Potsdam, N.Y., my friend there, Stephen Grover, told me to 
go about my son to Dr. Loukes, for he had saved a boy suffering 
from thesame disease. I went, and he would have visited him, 
but for the distance, twenty miles. Seeing my sadness, he said, 
‘Let us see what can be done, come with me.’ He led me to 
two darkened rooms ; told me to sit in one, while he shut him- 
self into the other. In a short time he came to me, saying, 
t We have treated your son ; he is better; he will get well.’ 
On returning home I found him sitting up in bed talking 
cheerily to his mother. He got better. When he was able to go out, 
he tooka chill, through which he relapsed. I returned to Dr. Loukes, 
and he did as before. He is now well. No medicines were used. 
This is unexplainable by us as well as marvellous, only being 
equalled by Bible miracles of old.—Thomas Gorman. Witness, 
H. E. Irish." ‘On this 1st day May, 1885, before me came 
Thomas Gorman known to me to be tlie individual who 
executed the above, and acknowledged that he executed the 
same, -—-L. Robinson, Notary Public, South Colton, N.Y.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[It is preferable that correspondents should append their 
names and addresses to communications. In any case, however, 
these must be supplied to the Editor as a guarantec of good 
faith.] 


Astrology. 
To the Editor of ** Licut.” 

Sig, — Even had I not to answer questions put expressly to 
me by your correspondent ‘‘ Ebor," I would be the first to thank 
him for his valuable suggestion with a view to the collection of 
data,and the comparison of experience, in astrology. I may mention 
that an astrological society, of which I wasa membor, was formed 
some years ago, but was not sufficiently known, and soon ceased 
to exist. What is most wanted now, I think, is for a few persons 
who are students of the subject, and familiar with its rules and 
methods, to agree upon some principle of investigation, and en- 
gage in the collection of sufficient data for each head of inquiry 
undertaken. There could then be a division of labour with the 
object of arriving at a valid induction, should the results justify 
that, or of showing how far the elements of a true ‘science " 
really exist. I have long pursued a method of my own, which 
I believe offers the only means of scientific verification ; and I 
have lately obtained satisfactory aflirmative results, but I am 
stopped for want of data, which are required in an abundance 
not obtainable by any single individual without much greater 
energy and steady persistence than I possess. And I must add 
that negative results, or the very small constant margin of aftie. 
mative ones in excess of the arithmetical probabilities, have 
rather discouraged me. Still the margins are usually there, as 
far as I have gone, but tho labour is great, and co-operation 
much required. 

Asto the “ directions" referred to by ‘‘Ebor,” J havo 
studied, and believe in them—both the primary and the 
secondary—to some extent. But that any particulardirection 
means a particular event, without regard to other very complex 
considerations in the horoscope, cannot be affirmed. The ten- 
dency,as fortunate or the reverse, is the most that can be predic- 
ted, except by a judgment of rare comprehension, acuteness, and 
experience. The rapt parallels are estcemed amongst the 
most powerful of the primary directions (the semi-arc method), 
and I believe I have found them to be so. But being formed 
upon the ** angles" of the figure, they also require great exacti- 
tude in the time of birth, or the time of the ovent will be too 
divergent to enable us to prove the connection. And one 
weakness of the ** science" is, that during the many centuries of 
its cultivation, eminent authorities have adopted different 
measures of time. That, however, was no doubt greatly due 
to the ambition to obtain a closer temporal coincidence between 
the direction and the event than the conditions admitted. As 
to the parallels named by ‘‘ Ebor" signifying death, it is to be 
observed that astrologers do not predict death from any single 
direction, but require a ** train" of evil directions, concurrent 
within two or three years. Certainly, I have known rapt 
parallels of one orother of the **infortunes " withthe sun or moon 
fall within two or throe months of the death, accordiny to the 
usual measure of time adopted now—a year for a degree of are, 
But 1 should not say the direction ** caused" the death, or that 
the astrological connection was proved, without a more constant 
coincidence of the two things than can be truly alleged. I havo 
always protested against the practice of writers on astrology 
giving a lot of affirmative cases without the least apparent per- 
ception of the elementary principle that selected instances prove 
nothing at all. If that were allowed it would be easy to demon- 
strate that thunder storms always happen on a Friday, or any 
other nonsense. 

As to the secondary directions, I have also paid a good deal 
of attention to them, especially lately, and think them capable 
of verification. The school cf astrology which may be de- 
scribed as the orthodox one, and which is at present represented 
by Mr. Alfred J. Pearce, the able author of the ** Text Book of 
Astrology," ‘‘ Science and the Stars," &c., considers them as 
operative only forafew weeks (as is probable), and by them- 
selves of quite minor importance (which Idoubt) On the 
other hand, ** Raphael," who can quote eminent old authority 
for his view, consults them exclusively, and by a method of his 
own, which is ingenious and plausible, but on which I am not 
much disposed to rely. Isuspect that modes of divination by 
astrology, giving true results, may often be confounded with 
directions ; aud that may have also led to many of the Arabian 
subtloties, now usually discarded. On the other hand, I have 
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long been tending to the opinion that there is ono and tho same 
truth of nature underlying all the branches of astrology, in- 
cluding genoethliacal and ** horary " or divinatory. For instance, 
I do not think the '*lordship" of the “houses” can have 
significance in horary astrology, yet noneat all in horoscopical. 

Before concluding this rather discursive letter, I should like 
to notice one fact which tends to show that astrology is really a 
science of observation, and not merely of tradition. That is the 
specific influence ascribed to Uranus. This planet having only 
been discovered within a little over a hundred years,it 1s remark- 
able that all astrologers are now agreed that directions to him 
denote events of a sudden and unexpected (usually sinister) 
character—catastrophes in general. I have myself observed 
striking instances of this, and have considerable belief in it. 
It will be highly interesting and important to ascertain what 
experience reveals about the astrological influence of Neptune. 
We have had about forty years of possible observation, and 
should begin to know something about him. I have somewhere 
read that the discovery of a new planet coincides with an 
epochal development of a character correspondent to that of the 
planet. The revolutionary era would thus have been denoted 
by Uranus ; and it has been suggested that Neptune is associated 


with a new ideal era. 
C. C. M. 


The Historic Jesus of Nazareth. 
To the Editor of ** Ligur.” 


Sin, —I am grateful to Mr. Rodon Noel for his testimony in 
favour of the doctrine of the ** Personal Christ," in answer to 
the teaching of the leaders of the Hormetie Society, who would 
appear to desire to placo themselves among ''those false 
prophets who deny that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh."— 
1Johniv. 2. 

That Agnostics, who deny the supernatural, should, because of 
the miraculous element in the history of Jesus, assert that the 
history is mythical, is easily understood ; but that those should 
do so who believe in Modern Spiritualistic phenomena, in which 
may be found a replica of almost every miracle attributed to Jesus, 
is difficult to understand or to excuse. 

That there may be a few discrepancies in the details of the 
Four Gospels may be admitted, although I assert that there is 
not ono discrepancy of importance. But these few verbal dis- 
crepancies are to me a confirmation of the genuineness of the 
historic records: for had these been fabricatod, the authors would 
have carefully compared the texta and rendored them exact in all 
details. 

We all know how it has been ‘‘proved” that tho first 
Napoleon never existed, because all his biographers not only 
differ in matters of detail but in essentials, one charactorising 
him as an almost infallible demigod and another describing him 
as a vulgar charlatan, and yet I suppose there does not exist one 
living being who doubts that Napoleon was a real personage. 

Again, take any event occurring in our day, and you will 
find all the morning papers which have not taken their narrative 
from the same reporter, vary not only in matters of detail, but 
ofton in essential matters, eliciting letters of protest from those 
concerned. 

That the historic Jesus,as a bare fact, may have little influence 
on the souls of men, most thinking men will admit; and that 
the dootrine of the potentiality of the Christ in Man is the 
essence of Christian Theosophy, all Christian mystics will at 
once admit. 

To deny, on the other hand, the historic Christ, is to assert 
thatthe Christ of God, the Divine Son or Word, has never fully 
poseessed and transmuted any human being on this planet ; 
and to assert, asthe writer in to-day's ‘‘ Licut” does, that suc- 
cessive re-incarnations are necessary to the regeneration as by 
water and the Spirit, is to assert that of which we have no 
scientific proof or historic confirmation in the history of the 
human race. 

True, perhaps some men and women may, by self-biologising, 
believe that they remember their former incarnations, but there 
have existed since the days of Jesus about fifty thousand 
nullions of human beings who never had any knowledge what- 
ever of any such process. 

Those who have passed into deep trance often say, ‘* The 
reality and solidity of the spirit life infinitely transcends that of 
the flesh.” And so it seems to me that Jesus the Christ was 
and is the most intense human personali ty, in all we know of the 


universe. 
Grorcz Wyrp, M.D. 
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“The Resurrection Body." 
To the Editor of ** Licut.” 

Sig, —In a letter signed ‘ Lily," which appears in *' Liogr " 
for June 6th, a very theatrical performance described in very 
theatrical language is attributed to Liebig on the authority of 
Dr.N.B.Wolfe. It is stated that Liebig having invited his faithful 
students to the ‘‘ temple of science," there and then proceeded 
to ‘‘dissulve by chemicals" a human body, to reduce its one 
hundred and forty-five pounds of matter to an ‘impalpable 
elemeutary condition," and to scatter the same upon the *' view- 
less air.” 

Now it is said that Liebig occasionally perpetrated and 
published “ tall" scientific jokes, and I am inclined to think it 
possible that Dr. N. B. Wolfe has got hold of the wrong end cf 
one of theso. Of course, anyone who chooses to exercise the 
requisite care and patience can dissolve a human or any other 
organised body into its ultimate elements. Granted that the 
decomposition of the matter composing a human body 
was to be demonstrated, no chemist, and least of all 
Liebig, would have set about it in the manner described, or 
with tho quantity of material mentioned. Neither would 
he, nor any other ‘‘ earthly " operator, have been enabled to 
spread the whole of the elements of that body in the gascous 
form upon the ‘‘ viewless air," as someof them are not amen- 
able to that process, either in their free state or in their various 
combinations ; neither did he reduce anything to an impalpable 
condition, because gases aro perfectly palpable forms of matter 
as it is known to us. We aro told that ‘‘ the process was slow.” 
No doubt it was—very. Since ‘‘ chemicals " (a magical word) 
were used to attain tho desired result, a considerable time must 
have been required, and the ‘‘ viewless air" must have been 
rendered vastly unpleasant for tho noses and the lungs of the 
‘* intensely interested " spectators. 

In bringing such knowledgo as we possess of matter and its 
laws to bear upon the investigation of the difficult and intricate 
phenomena of Spiritualism, it should be remembered that 
success in this direction can only be attained by those who have 
special knowledgo, and that nothing will be gained, and much 
may be lost,if those who are not thus qualified make the attempt. 
—] am, sir, yours faithfully, 


June 23rd, 1885. A SPIRITUALIST AND A CHEMIST, 


Liebigs Experiment. 
To the Editor of ‘ Licut.” 

Sir,—In reference to “A Spiritualist's" letter in your last 
issue, will you allow me to say that the result of iny inquiries 
amongst men of practical science, is in exact opposition to “A 
Spiritualist,” viz.; *' that there is no duubt that Liebig's alleged 
successful experiment is a possible one,” as I stated in genoral 
terms in my previous letter. Therefore as men of science, like 
doctors, disagree, we have only to wait for Dr. Wolfe’s reference 
to that work of Liebig’s from which he has taken the record of 
this experiment, and which having been related and published 
by him in such full detail, can hardly be the result of his own 
imagination.—I beg to remain, sir, faithfully yours, 

June 27th. ** Lirx," 

THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK. 

XXXIV. 

[ Wo shall esteem it a favour on the part of our readers if they 

will forward us, for use in this column, any allusions to Spiritualism 

and Psychical Rescarch they may come across in the course of their 

reading. We sce a great many of these ourselves, but it is obvious 

that there must be many references to the subject which do not 
meet our eyes.—ED. OF “ LIGHT.” ] 


The gathering of facts is the boginning of all true science 
and philosophy. The appeal to the readers of ** Licur” must, 
therefore, bring good resulta. An American periodical with the 
title of Facts is doing this work of collecting and recording the 
phenomenal basis of Spiritual Philosophy. American secular 
newspapers of the first class freely, and even eagerly, publish 
well-authenticated accounts of spiritual manifestations. Here 
we must for the present rely chiefly upon our own journals, 

* * * 

One curious '' fact " respocting Spiritualism must not be lost 
sightof. Itis that many of those who know are not very anxious 
that others should be in the samo position. So far from wishing 
to gather and publish facts they are not only satisfied but a 
little tired of the phenomenal. ‘‘ Why multiply facts! We 
have enough of them. Give us what thoy are meant to teach." 
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* * * 


Only, there are many millions of people, scattered over the 
earth, to all of whom these facts are of interest. We do not 
know why they have come to us at this time—we do not know 
that they will be continued. Here they are—-here and now ; 
and they should be carefully observed,carefully recorded, widely 
published for the benefit of present and future generations. 
We are told that spirit manifestations will become more and 
more common and perfect, so that the great fact of immortality 
will be one of daily observation—known of all men. On the 
other hand, many lcok upon Spiritualism, as it now exists, as 
& passing phase of life, the records of which may be of infinite 


value to future generations. 
* * * 


Consider how different it would be from what we call ‘‘ Chris- 
tendom” if the art of printing had existed twenty centuries 
ago, and newspapers had been published in Jerusalem. Consider 
how valuable our now recorded facts may be to thoso who live 
two thousand years hence. Only, the wonder will be that they 
were not printed in the Times, the Daily Telegraph, and all the 
daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals. And when our remote 
descendants read the testimonyof scientists like Crookes, Wallace, 
or Zóllner, they will wonder why such facts were neglected by 
Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall. : 


Our duty to the present and all future generations is clear 
and imperative. It is to carefully observe, record, and publish 
the facta of the spirit manifestations of our time. So we pay 
our debt, for whatever the past has given us. So we make up 
for past neglects. But we can never sufliciently regret that 
there were no daily and weekly newspapers printed in Egypt, in | 
the days of Moses. What trouble it might have saved thay | 
good Bishop Colenso, who for the want of such testimony was 
banished to the Zulus! In the meantime we must comfort our- 


selves with Moses and the Prophets in a revised translation. 
* * * 


I am obliged to the anonymous editor of The Occult 
Magazine for throe numbers, 3 to 5, the previous ones being 
out of print—and therefore specially occult. It is a penny 
** monthly journal," published because ‘‘ until the present time, 
advanced thinkers have had no European special organ for the : 
elucidation of Mystical Philosophy ; for the leading Spiritual 
papers are of necessity compelled to devote most of their space 
to matter pertaining to their own branch of Psychology." 

* 


* * 

I don't quite see it. A Spiritualist paper deals with spirit 
in all its manifestations —only when a thing is manifest it 
ceases to be occult. The evident object of Spiritualism is to 
reveal what is ordinarily hidden. The mission of ‘‘Licut” is to 
remove darkness. When we throw light upon Occultism it 
ceases to be occult. 


* * * 


And then, if **in Occultism the existence and immortality 
of man's spirit can be demonstrated like a problem of Euclid," 
what need can we have of phenomena, either of Occultism or | 
Spiritualism ? When a proposition is as clear as that two and ' 
two make four, or that the three angles of every triangle are 


equal to two right angles, where is the need of facts ? 
* * * 


The occult—'* hidden, invisible, secret, unknown, undis- ' 
covered, undetected " (Webster)—we certainly have little 
occasion for; and when anything is brought (or sent) to 
**LianT' it ceases to be occult. The moment a spirit manifests by ' 
materialisation, or in any way, he ceases to be occult. The 
very object of spirit manifestation is to destroy Occultism. It 
is the hidden (occult) things of darkness (Occultism) that are 


being revealed by Spiritualism in fulfilment of prophecy, 
* * * 


For all its occultness the Occult Magazine is quite worth - 
reading. Some of its facts are very striking, and some are 
droll. I read, for example, that morning service at the Canter- : 
bury Cathedral sometimes begins with only the official staff, and ; 
ends with a congregation of two persons-—while the salary of the 
non-resident Archbishop is £10,000 a-year—the services, in- 
cluding prayers against the Mahdi, being occult enough for any- 
thing. TheJapanese fashion of writing prayers and praises on 
wheels, moved by wind or water, is more economical, and may , 
be more effective. 


* * 


Hore is another bit of pious Occultism—or thereabouts : 


: matters. 


_ tive of the Madame's innocence. 


will give him the money to buy five chiming bells." 
* * * 

Here also is a good account of a debate in a theological 
seminary. After four hours’ controversy there was a tie on 
the question: “ Suppose a prayer on a formal occasion is read 
from a printed slip, and a typographical error completely 
ruins the propersense, will Providence receive the petition as 
read, or as originally written?” Talk about Occultism, after 


that ! 
* * * 


The Occult Magazine, which in spite of ite occultness is still 
published, tells us that ‘the Adept's astral apparition, or 
double, 18 a fact, notwithstanding the pooh-poohs and sneers of 
the vain-glorious and conceited. Few, comparatively speaking, 
have the chance of seeing such a splendid sight, for the magnetic 
aura of humanity in general—with its steaming fumes of 
sensuality and spiritual atrophy—debars by magnetic repulsion 
the visible presence of the Master. Under very favourable con- 
ditions, however, they sometimes approach to individuals who 
are enrnestly devoted to occult studies ; but of course other 
living persons, apart from the Adepts, can project their double, 
so as to appear at a distance from their bodies. Peruse the 
works of Glanvil, Ennemoser, Crowe, Owen, Howitt, Des 
Mousseaux, &c., &c., and you will find many instances. At 
rare times the doubles talk, sometimes they wander whilst the 
subject's body is asleep, sometimes whilst awake, and very often 
the apparition is the forerunner of death." 


Several yards of the columns of the Chicago Religio-Philo- 
sophical Journal are occupied with a review by William Emmett 
Coleman,of the exposure of Madame Blavatsky and the miracles 
of Theosophism in the letters of Madame Coulomb. The letters 
said to have been written by Madame Blavatsky, on which are 
based the accusations of fraud and various duplicities, are de- 
nounced by her as forgeries. Thostrongost point in her favour, 
with those who have not the advantage of her personal acquaint- 
ance,appears to be the testimony of her distinguished coadjutor, 
Colonel Olcott, to whoso character and mediumistic work, 
especially the exercise of the gift of healing, we have the highest 
testimony. 

* 

There is no need of coming to hasty conclusions in these 
In our criminal jurisprudence it is a maxim that every 
accused person is to be considered innocent until he is proven 
guilty—and even the verdicts of juries are sometimes wrong, 
and innocent persons are imprisoned or hanged. Perhaps the 


* * 


, best we can do is to leave the wonderful Adepta of Thibet to 


the judgment of their peers, while we examine what is within 
our reach, the manifestations of spirit power in the presence of 
our own mediums on both sides of the Atlantic, with such testi- 
mony as we had last week from Mr. Meugens, of Calcutta, now 
making explorations in America. As a clear-headed man of 


business, he seems to us a thoroughly reliable witness. 
* * * 


The spirit of Mr. Coleman's article can hardly be called 
judicial. He says: ''By the testimony of the Theosophs 
themselves, Madame Blavatsky is a wholesale liar. How then 
does proving Coulomb a liar clear Blavatsky? It is not tho 
Coulombs’ unsupported statements that convict Blavatsky ; it 
is the damning evidence of her own letters ; and so far 1 have 
not seen a particle of substantial evidence that they are not 
genuine. I shall try and get the committee’s report and see if 
anything is adduced worthy of being called evidence, indica- 
If she is innocent, certainly 
a woman of her intellectual shrewdness ought to be able to 


: produce some evidence of that fact ; and if aught of that nature 


is adduced I shall take pleasure, as an act of justice, in pre- 
senting it to the readers of the Journal. As it now stands, 
however, I am forced to believe the letters genuine and their 
authors guilty of systematic fraud.” 


Mrs. Cora L. V. RicuMoNp's Work 1N ENaLAND.—The 
guides of Mrs. Richmond wish to announce that their medium 


; will be at liberty to make engagements to speak in the provinces 


between July 12th and September 20th. The London series 
closes on 12th July, but will be resumed in September provided 
the committee receive suflicient support. Appointments ; 
Halifax, August 23rd ; Leeds, August 30th ; other places in 
correspondence. Letters to be addressed to the oare of Mrs. 
Strawbridge, 11, Blandford-square, N.W, 


(July 4, 1885. 
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INFERENCE AND PERSONAL OBSERVATION. 


Apparently impossible as are the phenomena of what 
is termed the materialisation of spirit-forms, and the pro- 
duction of independent writing in various languages within 
closed and fastened slates and books, to the uninitiated, 
they are, nevertheless, of almost daily occurrence; and 
recognising their genuineness as we do, we fail to see that 
they are a whit more marvellous and inexplicable than are 
the supposed facts, and inferences deduced from many of 
the facts, which occupy the attention of scientists. 

Scientists, in view of well-observed cosmical phenomena, 
generally believe that the sun, earth, and all stars, planets, 
and nebule, were, at some period in the immeasurable past, 
rotating masses of highly-heated gaseous matter ; that by a 
process of cooling and consequent consolidation, those masses 
assumed a more or less solid spheroidal form; that after 
having rotated millions, or it may be billions of years, rings, 
and finally spheres were thrown off, which in their present 
stage of consolidation form suns, planets, and moons, such 
as probably belong to the millions of star systems now 
visible, or as yet invisible to man in the infinitude of space. 

Scientists further believe that under certain physical 
combinations and conditions of matter, life was evolved, 
at first in a low and feeble form ; that by development 
and evolution differentiation gradually increased, and 
that now all forms of animal and vegetable life on the 
surface of this and unnumbered millions of other worlds, are 
the offspring of primal protozoonal organisms, which by a pro- 
cess at present inexplicable, made their appearance on 
every developed world, and that from what may be termed 
inanimate matter, there sprang simple organic vital furms, 
which, after passing through protozoa, celenterata, articu- 
lata, mollusca, fish, amphibia, reptilia, bird, marsupial, 


and quadrupedal mammalia, at last culminated in the | 


flower of organic creation, Man—man in a low, rude, 
savage and unintellectual state at first, but finally man who 
in the long process of the ages has culminated in the philo- 
sophers, poets and metaphysicians of the historical era. 

All these opinions are inferences deduced from observa- 


tions on solar and planetary motions, resting on Laplace's | 
Nebular hypothesis; and from biological and paleontological | 


researches based on the order of the introduction of vege- 
table and animal life, founded on the testimony of the rocks ; 
and from the embryonic and other researches of biologists, in 
reference to the primal development of man and other 
animals, This is, however, little more than inference, as 
in no single instance in the records of the past, or in the 
experience of the present, has the evolutional transition 
been observed. Slight modifications in form and colour 
have been observed, such as we see daily in the human 
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family; but any change such as the advance of a fish to an 
amphibian, an amphibian to a true reptile, a reptile to a 
bird, never !—although in paleontology, the apparently 
connecting links between fish and reptile, reptile and bird, 
are often disentombed. The real transition, however, has 
not yet been observed, and has not been historically recorded. 

The doctrine of evolution, therefore, is a doctrine 
founded on inferences, based upon the relations of observed 
facts, extending through countless millenniums of time, and 
is never in a single instance the result of the observational 
experience of a single man. 

Do we deny, then, inferences? Not by any means. We 
rather accept them as legitimate inductions from the con- 
sideration of ancient and modern facts. 

Inferences from an extensive, and, as is freely acknow- 
ledged, a very incomplete body of facts, are justifiable, if the 
facts as far as they are known point in one direction. But 
inferences from observed and frequently repeated pheno- 
mena, that can at almost any time be reproduced, and may 
now be observed by any man of a judicial and critical 
mind, are far more valuable as a basis for theory than 
inferences from facts indiscriminately scattered over the 
face of the earth, which require the longest life and most 
devoted industry to examine a limited number of them. 
A scientific man is bound, therefore, to establish his theories 
on his own relatively limited observations, and on the testi- 
monies of others whose powers of observation and truthful- 
ness are only problematical. 

If the scientific world can accept evolution as a theory 
to explain the life-history of the universe—a theory which 
contains many millions of more unbelieveable marvels 
than the materialisation of visible human forms out of in- 
visible matter, or the writing within closed slates or books, 
which may be observed by any rational man—why should 
the leaders of science not examine the alleged facts of 
Modern Spiritualism, and from observations rather than 
from mere prejudices and preconceptions deduce their in- ` 
ferences? Jf such a course were followed the result is not 
difficult. to be foreseen by those who are familiar with the 
facts. 


Tue Earl of Dunraven, a Spiritualist of many years’ standing, 
has been appointed Parliamentary Under Secretary for the 
Colonies in the new Ministry. 

WE regret to learn that M. Tissot has been very ill since his 
return to Paris, but we are happy to announce his complete 
restoration to his usual health. 

** A New Basis or Beurer iN Imuorrauity,” by Mr. John 
S. Farmer, has been translated into, and will shortly be pub- 
lished in, the German language. The translator is Count 
Schonfeldt, a half-brother of the Prince Liechtenstein. 

lr is no secret, we believe, that several members of the new 
Cabinet, in addition to others in the Government, are favourably 
disposed to Spiritualism. Surely it ought not to be a difficult 
mattor, with so much influence, to get the obnoxious Witchcraft 
Act repealed. 

A SPIRITUALIST and journalist of many years’ standing, 
desires to engage in literary work of any kind. Manuacripte 
prepared for and put through the Press. Compilations, abstracts, 
and critiques supplied, &c. References to Rev. W. Stainton 
Moses, M. A. (** M. A. Oxon.”), Mr. E. Dawson Rogers, of 
National Press Agency, and many others, —Address, A.B., care 
' of the Editor of ‘‘Lieut,” 16, Craven-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 

Socizry ror Psycnicat REsEARCH.—A general meeting of 

this Socicty will be held on Friday, July 10th, at tho rooms 
‘of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, 
London, S.W. The chair will be taken at 8.30 p.m. The 
meeting, which will be partly of a conversational character, is 
open to members and associates, who are at liberty to invite 
friends. Members and associates will be admitted on writing 
their names at the door. Persons who do not belong to the 
Society will be admitted on the production of an invitation-card, 
, duly filled in with one or more names, and signed by a member 
or associate. Edward T. Bennett, Secretary, 14, Dean's Yard, 
' Westminster, S.W, 
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LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 


On Thursday evening, June 26th, a Conversazione of 
the Alliance was held at the Banqueting Hall, St. James's 
Hall. There was a large and influential gathering of 
Spiritualists and friends to welcome the President, Mr. W. 
Stainton Moses, after his long and severe illness, and to 
listen to an address from Mr. Thomas Shorter entitled, 
* Modern Spiritualism: the Progressive Development of 
its Phenomena.” Mr. Stainton Moses opened the meeting 
by the following address :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

My first duty, and a pleasant one it is, is to express 
my great thankfulness at being permitted once again to 
meet my friends here, and to thank them once more for all the 
kindness they have shown me. If I do not find myself—as alas ! I 
do not—up to the old standard of work,I feel that Ican rely ona 
kindly consideration which has never failed me, and I can honestly 
promise that no effort of mine that can fairly be made shall be 
lacking for the furtherance of the end that we all desire—the 
advancement of an intelligent appreciation of that complex and 
intricate subject that we cali Spiritualism. It has not always been 
fortunate in its methods of presentation ; there is room for im- 
provement there. Butit deals with matters that are in their 
essential nature of absorbing interest, and it touches all that is 
most momentous to man as an immortal being. 

You will expect from me some account of what this Society 
is doing. We “ have done what we could ": and I have the 
highest authority for believing that that record is one to be com- 
mended. You are the arbiters ; you entrust us with certain 
powers ; we use them as far they will go, to the best of our 
ability, and at our wisest discretion. That is all that we can 
do ; for, by solemn pledge given at our birth, we may not get 
into debt, nor do work that is ready to our hands when the 
material means are not forthcoming. 

We have taken a home for ourselves at 16, Craven-street, 
Charing Cross, a very central position, as likely, we think, to be 
useful to our members as any that wecould hit upon. We 
have placed in a cosy and convenient room the library which, 
by the grace of the late Central Association of Spiritualists, is 
now at our disposal. Itis at the full service of cur members, 
and it is supplemented by a number of Spiritualist journals of 
this and other countries, which ahould be of interest, and 
which will keep us, at any rate, if we read them, from becoming 
insular and groovy, and will lead us to a breadth and generosity 
of interest in our fellows which is much to be desired. 

To make this reading-room and library thoroughly useful, 
and to place its resources fully at the disposal of our members, 
we need an officient secretary. We have no such officer; and 
we cannot at present afford one. It is for you to enable the 
Council to supply this grave defect, and so to place the resources 
of the Society unreservedly at the disposal of all our members 
throughout each day. This wo cannot do with the funds which 
we at present administer. The value of the library and of the 
reading-room would be so much enhanced by the presence in 
the room of an intelligent person who could receive visitors, 
distributo books, and answer inquiries, that I can hardly 
imagine that the Society will not feel itself impulled to provide 
such a necessary funotionary. 

For the rest, the various spheres of usefulness that lie open 
before us are necessarily left to be tended by private effurt, 
because we have not the means of attacking them. No one who 
has not been inside the movement— who has not received, as I 
lave done, scores, hundrede, thousands of letters begying for 
guidance, help, enlightenment—can form any idea of the great 
craving that there is for spiritual food. The children crying for 
the bread of life! The ory is ever ringing in my cars! Men 
and brethren, my friends who have this great truth in your 
possession, how long is it to go up in vain? I do not for a 
moment lose sight of the efforts that are being made outside of 
our own borders to meet this growing want. Iam thankful 
for all agoncies for the dissemination of knowledge. But none 
the less I feel that all combined are miserably inadequate to do 
the pressing work that ought to be done. There should be no 
small jealousies in this matter. I, for one, am thankful for any 
help in doing what seems to me to be a plain duty, and I shall 
be proud to co-operate with any man who will lend a helpful 
hand in doing any part of the work that God, in granting us 
this blesaed experience and knowledge, has laid upon every one 
of us. Stewards we are, one and all of us, entrusted with a 


great truth ; stewards for the mighty Master, labouring for the 
great account. There is no room for small jealousies in such a 
work. We shall meet our account the better in proportion as 
we discharge cur plain responsibilities. 

The presence of Mr. Shorter on the platform to-night 
accentuates what I am saying. We area society of old Spirit- 
ualists, of persons who know what they believe, and who, in 
virtue of that belief, have plain duties to discharge. The name 
of Thomas Shorter carries me back to an age with which some 
of us here present are, perhaps, unfamiliar; to an age that is 
already historic, When he was working with the cautious care, 
the thoroughness, and the indefatigable industry which char- 
acterised him, he was associated with many great names. '* There 
were giants on the earth in those days." I do not presume to 
present any nistoric record. Thisis not the time nor the place 
to appraise individual effort, where all laboured for a common 
cause. But some names rise at once to my lips. There was 
William Wilkinson, who did so much for the literature of the 
movement, and with whom Mr. Shorter was so closely associated 
in the conduct of the Spiritual Magazine, There were Mr. and 
Mrs. Newton Crosland, honoured members of our own Society. 
Thero was the venerated name of Mrs. Howitt Watts, now, to 
our enduring sorrow, removed from our midst, though, as I have 
good cause to know, not less active in promoting the work that 
she loved and adorned by her labours. There was her husband, 
Mr. Alaric Watts, with whom I am proud to stand here to-night. 
There was William Howitt, whose doughty deeds in defence of 
our faith are matter of common knowledge, and of universal 
acknowledgment. There was another of our members, General 
Drayson, whose scientific acquirements and unvarying readiness 
in defence of our faith did us, and still does us, such invaluable 
service. And, not to make the list unnecessarily long, there was 
Benjamin Coleman, whose shrewd common-sense and firm convic- 
tions enabled him to lay Spiritualists under a very deep debt of 
gratitude for many a battle worthily won. Nor must I omit a 
reference to two honoured names, long and worthily associated 
with Spiritualism—Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. These and many 
more—for my list in no way pretends to exhaustiveness, nor have 
I time to enumerate all those honoured names whose praise is 
familiar in our mouths—these are some of tho stars that 
illuminated the world in this now bygone age. 


I have always felt that we are greatly indebted to theso 
early pioneers. They accumulated rich stores of fact which they 
have handed on to us, a deposit which we hold in trust for the 
generation that shall in its turn succeed us. They have given 
to us a coherent system of philosophical exposition, which, if it 
does not explain all mysteries, does at any rate give a reason- 
able explanation of the origin, cause, and purpose of these 
manifestations of the power of spirits. The explanation of the 
Spiritualist—the Spiritualist hypothesis, we will call it, if you 
please—has, in my judgment, never been successfully impugned 
by any efforts of the many divergent schools of thought that 
have busied themselves with these problems. For myself— 
unless I must make two exceptions, which in very truth prove 
the rule, and which are in character and intention, quite oxcep- 
tional—neither in my own now large experience, nor in what I 
know of that of other investigators, have I ever known a single 
case in which a spirit manifesting in any way whatever, at a 
circle, or to a medium, in public, or in private, evor claimed or 
pretended to be anything else but the spirit of a departed 
human being. I think I may have heard some claims to a par- 
ticular name made by a spirit, which claims seemed to me hardly 
made out. I have even heard some that are preposterously 
absurd: Shaksperes desperately illiterate; Miltons both 
** mute and inglorious." But of the essentially human character 
of the manifesting intelligence I entertain no sort of doubt. 
They make good their claim, these manifesting spirits, to be of 
our brethren, sharers with us in the experiences of earth-life, 
moulded by its discipline, scarred by its sins and sorrows, 
constituted asthey are by virtue of its myriad and manifold 
experiences. Iam not sure that I can frame any adequate idoa 
of what the deportment of an elemental spirit, or of a spirit 
which was in fact the astral soul of the medium, ought to be. 
Nor am I much concerned to speculate. When I find a spirit 
putting forward any such claim I will study its deportment with 
all due care. In the meantime, these beings, so far as I have 
made myself acquainted with them—and I have had many 
opportunities of so dving—are thoroughly and essentially 
human. They could not play the part they do if they were any- 
thing else. Their knowledge of us aud of our humanity, their 
characteristic foibles, the information they give, the very 
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blunders that they make sufficiently demonstrate that they 
are of our stock, men and women with like passions to our- 
selves. This, I need hardly remind you, is a very strong point 
in our argument: and it has never, I repeat, been successfully 
combated since those early days of Spiritualism to which Mr. 
Shorter's prosence carries us back. 

This, then, is part of our inheritance from those early days 
— facts and their explanation. But this does noc represent our 
total debt. These gentlemen whom I have named, and others 
who stood forth with them, have left to us a brilliant example 
of manly and simple courage, manifested at a time of no ordinary 
difficulty. At a time when it needed a brave man to avow a 
belief that might imperil his reputation, his prosperity, nay, his 
very sanity in the opinion of his fellows, these men stood 
forward as the champions of an unpopular cause, and the 
apostles of unwelcome truth. All honour to them for what they 
did. They made it possible for their successors to carry on the 
work which was bequeathed to them. And they have left to 
this Laodicean age—an age enervated by its prevailing faithless- 
ness, by its corroding Materialism, and its halting, lame 
Agnosticism,—an example which it sorely needs. This is, unless 
I greatly mistake, an age across the face of which are written 
certain dominant notes or characteristics ; an instability of 
purpose which paralyses heroic effort ; a listless indifference 
which strikes at the root of sustaincd endeavour; and a 
calculating selfishness which leads a man to attach what in 
mercantile circles would be called a wholly fancy value to his 
own comfort and reputation for ''safeness." We Spiritualists 
partake of the spirit of tho age. We need stiffening ; we want 
our purposes made more firm. And nothing will do for us 
what we want so completely as the cultivation of a spirit of 
simple and sincere self-sacrifice, We may learn somewhat of 
that lesson from the men of whom Mr. Shorter is to-night 
representative. I beg, with these introductory remarks, to call 
upon him to deliver his address. 

Mr. SHORTER said :— ; 

My acquaintance with Spiritualism dates from the time 
of its introduction into this country more than thirty years ago, 
and by my association with its literature during a large portion 
of the time, as well as by personal investigation, I have kept 
myself fairly conversant with its many phases up to the present 
time. I shall to-night speak wholly of those phenomena 
which are familiar to us and to which I oan personally testify. 
My object in doing so will bo, not to present a history, nor to 
exhibit the evidence for their occurrence, nor to give an expo- 
sition of the philosophy of the subject, but simply to show that 
these phenomena, in the order in which they have been pre- 
sented, are not the result of accident ; that they did not occur 
fortuitously ; that they are not without a purpose or aim ; but 
that thoro isa method in their development—a law of evolution 
to be observed in connection with them no'less apparent than 
that seen in connection with ether natural phenomena; in short, 
that their development has been orderly and progressive. 

At the time of which I have spoken, when the subject was first 
introduced to my notico, Spiritualism was known amongst us only 
as spirit-rapping and table-moving. These terms were fairly 
descriptive of itas it was then known, and it is very significant 
that no adequate account of these phenomena has ever been 
given tothe world. They were then, and still are—though a 
generation has elapsed—inexplicable to modern science. I 
need hardly remind you that according to the elements of 
acoustics sound can only be produced by the impact of one body 
on another. So long asa body produces no vibration there is no 
sound. In these rappings we have detonations varying in force 
and intensity from a faint tick to a blow like that produced with a 
sledge hammer, and yet of the two factors which science declares 
to be indispensable to the production cf sound only one was 
present. , 

So with regard to table moving. It is asserted that no 
movement can take place except through some form of 
mechanical force. Yet here heavy bodies were moved without 
the applisation of any motor force. It is true that a very 
eminent professor endeavoured, as he thought, to deal a fatal 
blow at what began to be called ‘‘ the new superstition," by the 
invention of an ingenious instrument to show that such move- 
ments were produced by the unconscious muscular pressure of 
the sitters. That might apply in those cases where lateral 
pressure was oxerted, but it could have no application in others 
where an upward movement was observed in opposition to a 
downward pressure, or where no contact took place. We were 
told that under these latter conditions the thing could not 
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possibly happen —that it was impossible according to all known 
laws of nature. The obvious rejoinder was that, spite of talk 
about known laws of nature, the phonomenon actually occurred, 
and it was only rendered more necessary to find a different 
solution. 

Still it might fairly have been contended that if the 
phenomena were limited to sounds and movements—if there 
were no intelligence behind them—though they might 
present au interesting problem or furnish suggestions of a new 
force which science had not recognised, there would still be 
nothing in them to make it necessary to seek their explanation 
beyond the lines of physical causation. When, however, it was 
found that these phenomena showed obvious signs of intelli- 
gence; that they possessed a power of adaptation; that they 
varied in force at suggestion; that they could respond to 
questions and give answers ; and that these sounds and move- 
ments were simply used as a new code of signals; that they 
could select and arrange letters of the alphabet so as to form 
words and sentences, and answers to questions relevant t» the 
matter in hand—then it bocame evident that thore was some 
other force at work than a blind unintelligent power. There were 
abundant evidences of an agency closely associated with intelli- 
gence, and as a stream cannot rise higher than its fountain, so 
it is evident that no intelligent phenomena can be the production 
of an unintelligent force ; and when it was found that 
this intelligence uniformly, persistently, and overywhere, 
affirmed itself to be the agency of departed human beings, of 
those who had once lived on earth—and very generally the 
friends of those present—then the whole question at issue 
between Spiritualism and Sadduceeiam was raised. It became 
evident that if the phenomena went no further, here was the 
manifestation of a power—a new basis of belief, clear, palpable, 
and capable of verification—popular in its inception, appealing 
to the great body of men, and. therefore, deserving of the 
highest consideration. 

It was soon manifest that if a new mode of interccurse with 
the spirit-world had been opened up, that if this intercourse 
were to be profitably extended, this method was ponderously 
difficult, and that some more easy mode of intercourse must be 
provided. The demand was promptly met. It was found that 
the hands of sensitive persons could be controlled to write 
automatically, at first with difficulty, but with increasing facility 
88 they became more exercised in this direction. In this way 
not only answers to questions, but long messages and elaborate 
treatises, were communicated to the world. 

Not only the human hand, but the whole organism, was 
subject to this control. Some were used for personation, 
representing by characteristio action, gesture, and deportment, 
the spirit who desired to be recognised by those present. More 
frequently still, the vocal organs only would be used, and in this 
way many messages of sympathy and affection were given to 
inquiring friends and relatives ; and as this control became more 
perfect, public addresses were delivered, and in some instances 
poems were improvised on subjects suggested by the audience. 
To follow up this would lead me into digreseion, for the trunk 
line of manifestation here branches out into two directions, and 
with that which is purely psychical I have here no immediate 
concern, In these phenomena, as in nature, we have a dual and 
progressive development, as in the great kingdoms of nature, 
from the mineral to the vegetable, from tho vegetable to the 
animal and human. And as within each kingdom there is a 
corresponding interior developmentfrom graniteto diamond in the 
mineral kingdom, from moss and lichen to flower and tree in tho 
vegetable kingdom, and in the animal kingdom from zoophite to 
mammal, from lowest savage to tho highest type of civilised man, 
so we find a corresponding dual development inthe phenomena 
of which I am speaking. The phenomena grade from the spirit- 
rap to psychography, and from table movements to form mani- 
festation, and we find in each a corresponding interior develop. 
ment. For instance, the movement of the table was simply the 
manifestation of the power of spirit to control physical substances, 
This by natural evolution involved the power of transporting 
material objects from place to place, and to increasing distances. 
It also involved the power of spirits to cause what is called 
matter to pass through matter, or solids through solids, as, for 
instance, the passage of flowers, fruits, shrubs, snow and ice, 
and even living organisms, into lighted and warm rooms of 
which the doors and windows were closed, and all ordinary 
means by which such things could be imported carefully guerded. 
Soit was with other phenomena. In the case of the visible 
presentation ofthe materialised spirit we have first the spirit 
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hand ; then after a time the hand and arm were exhibited. 
Then spirit faces began to be seen ; these at first were vague 
and indefinite in outline ; they gradually, however, became 
more distinct and individualised. The head and bust were then 
shown, and lastly the full form, frequently bearing the impress 
of some departed friend or relative. In allthis you will per- 
ceive a progressive development. It has followed the natural 
order, from simple to complex—from lower to higher—from 
physical to psychical. In all these phenomena there has been 
a mutual corroboration and confirmation of the claims put 
forward of spiritual agency from the first—each confirming and 
supporting the other. Thus the original assertion that departed 
human spirits were concerned in their production was con- 
firmed by psychography in characteristic handwriting, and ap- 
pended autograph ; in the clairvoyant perception of the spirit 
who claimed to be present; in the personation and dramatic 
representation ; in the spirit phctograph, and in the form mani- 
festation, which exhibited clear characteristics of individual 
humanity. $ 

It has been urged that these phenomena were low and un- 
spiritual, and materialistic in their tendency and character. It 
may be that ‘this is not altogether without foundation if we 
confine our attention to the purely physical side of the phenomena 
without regard to their spiritual significance. But it is deserv- 
ing of note that contemporaneously with the manifestation of 
spirit power there have been other and larger movements which 
weare too apt to disregard. Contemporancously with Modern 
Spiritualism, or slightly overlapping it, we find a remarkable 
series of illustrations of spiritual activity manifesting itself 
throughout the churches. Whilst the phenomena of Spirit- 
ualism are eminently adapted to meet a sceptical and agnostic 
age, satisfied with nothing short of sensuous demonstration of 
spiritual existence, yet there has always been, and probably 
always will continue to be, a large class of minds who in all 
things spiritual are conservative in their habits and associations, 
who clingto the faiths they have inherited and in which they 
have been trained, and to whom these phenomena would pre- 
sent no attraction; who would regard all manifestations from tho 
spiritual world which did not come through, traditional 
Channels in methods according to prescription and precedent, 
as disorderly. If this order of minds were to be reached it 
would have to be through other means, formal, cold, and cere- 
monial, as the Churches had become ; thoy required by any 
means to be aroused from that lethargy so fatal to the 
higher faculties of the soul. Thus the spirit world, in 
its universality and through its abundant resources, found 
the best methods of meeting this class of minds, and I 
should be presenting but a narrow and partial view of a 
great subject if I did not briefly glance at the manifestations 
which have taken place outside Spiritualism in order to meet 
the needs of the great body of people who could not be affected 
by such phenomena as we have been considering. 

Take, for instance, the outpouring of spiritual gifts associated 
with the name of Edward Irving, the speaking with tongues, 
the discerning of spirits, and the gifts of healing. Simul- 
taneously with this there was another movement very 
different in kind, affording in most respects a contrast, yet 
similar in its spiritual working. I refer to the strange revival 
of ancient Judaism on tho Western Continent in the Church 
of the Latter Day Saints. With all its follies there was in 
it abundant evidence of an outpouring of spirit power. 

I might also refer to the wave of religious revival which 
Spread over this country afew years ago, and inconnection with 
which ocourrences took place strangely like the phenomena of 
Modern Spiritualism ; and still more recently wo have had what 
is known and what Spiritualists recognise as spiritual healing, 
called in the Bethshans the faith curo, Only within the last 
few weeks we have had a conference ín London, attendcd by: 
delegates from many countries on the Continent and from the 
United States of America, nt which abundant testimony toi! 
remarkable cases effected by faith and prayer was given, 

I refer to these examples in order to take a larger and more : 
comprehensive view of the phenomena of Spiritualism by , 
collating and comparing them with other phenomena which 
preceded and appeared contemporaneously. and to show! 
that there is a parallel between the movement called Spirit- | 
ualism and what is taking place in the Churches and in the 
world. It confutes that sophism to which David Hume gave 
currency, that the psychical phenomena of our time and the' 
miracles of a former time are incredible because contrary to all 
human experience. They are certainly not contrary to all 


human experience, for the spirit-world has never left itself 
without a witness. It has left its mark on all history and 
literature ; it has sealed its impress on every age and nation. 
Throughout the world, wherever human hearts have beat, 
wherever men have hoped and suffered and experienced the 
loss of those who were dear to them, there has been the sense 
of a mystery which swathes us round—tho consciousnoss of a 
spirit-world impinging on our own, and enveloping us in its 
atmosphere. We may be, some of us are, insensible to these 
higher harmonies from the invisible world ; yet it is also truo 
that there are here amongst us those of more ethereal mould 
less closely’ pent within the body's prison, who have made 
excursions from this into that realm which is to be their future 
home, who have had glimpses of the glories of that supernal 
world, who have heard faintly and afar off the echoes of that 
choir invisible in whose music is the gladness of the world ; 
who have sought eagerly for some response to that cry which 
has welled from every human heart wherever lover and friend 
and child have one by one disappeared into the realms beyond ; 
who have sighed in the agony of their heart's bereavement for 
“ The touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still,” 
and who have listened not altogether in vain to the murmurs of 
that mighty ocean whose waves over beat on the shores of our 
immortal life. 
** And through their deep rolling, 
Have heard their sweet calling 
Of spirits that sing in a soft under tongue 
The sense of the mystical march ; 
And have cried to them aoftly, 
“ Come nearer ! come nearer ; 
And lift up the lap of this dark, and speak clearer, 
And teach us the song which he sung." 

Mr. W. Stainton Moses then said it was his duty and a great 
pleasure to move to Mr. Shorter a cordial vote of thanks for his 
mostadmirable address. He had found himself wondering, as he 
listened to the closely reasoned words of Mr. Shorter, how it was 
his voice was heard so seldom,and why, if they could not always 
have the privilege of listening to his voice, thoy might not be 
instructed by his large sagacity and experienco, through the 
medium of the Spiritual Press. He wished Mr. Shorter might 
find it within his heart to let them hear of him more often in 
thefuture. He further wished to rectify an omission he had 
made in mentioning the early pioneers of the movement, 
although he did not pretend for a moment to mention them all. 
He had strangely omitted to mention the name of a lady 
who was a member of the Alliance and to whom allowed a 
very deep debt of gratitude. There was no book in the litera- 
ture of the movement more able in its defence of Spiritualism 
than that which is entitled *' From Matter to Spirit." And 
in meutioning Mrs. de Morgan he included her husband, 
Professor de Morgan, from whose pen came the preface to that 
volume; both stood in the most honoured places. Ho had also 
to announce that this meeting closed the present session, and 
an adjournment would take place to October, when he hoped 
they would be able to re-open these rooms. He trusted to be 
able to open the session himself by a paper. Until that time 
the Council hoped to meet their friends at the chambers in 
Craven-stroet. 

Mr. Shorter, in replying to the vote of thanks, referred to a 
point which had escaped him when speaking—the remarkable 
parallel which existed between the visible presentation of the 
matorialised spirit form and the spirit photograph. Everyone 
who had collected any number of these photographs would see 
that there was a very close correspondence between them and 
the phenomena of materialisation. There were in both the samo 
vague and cloudy appearances preceding the presentation of a 
separate form—the same indistinctness at’ first in the mask-like 
faces presented in the earlier phases, the same luminous drapery 
—in fact, the same gradual development throughout. 

The meeting then resolved iteclf into an informal gathering, 
separating at about 11 p.m. 

The musical programme, atranged by the Misses Withall, 
was nm sustained by thoso ladies, assisted o Er Amey, 
Miss Wade, Mr. Tietkens, and Mr. G. B. Darter. A grand 
piano was again kindly lent for the occasion by Messrs, John 
Brinsmend and Sons, 


Human MacN8zrIsM.—Signor Damiani communicates to the 
Medium and Daybreak the fact of a gentleman, by magnetie 
passes in a dark corner of a room, changing the yellow colour of a 
tulip to white. The flower was handed to him by the lady of 
the house, who said that it was the third time of the occurtence 
of such a phenomenon in her presence. 
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A MATERIALISING MEDIUM OF THE 
OLDEN TIME. 
Bx “M.A.” (Oxox). 


My attention has been drawn toan old book, published 
in 1807,and entitled, “ The Eccentric Mirror: reflecting a 
faithful and interesting delineation of male and female 
characters ancient and modern, who have been particularly 
distinguished by extraordinary qualifications, talents, and pro- 
pensities natural or acquired, comprising singular instances 
of longevity, conformation, bulk, stature, powers of mind 
and body, wonderful exploits, adventures, habits, propen- 
sities, enterpris:ngz pursuits, &c., &c., &c., with a faithful 
narration of every instance of singularity manifested in the 
lives and conduct of characters who have rendered them- 
selves eminently conspicuous by their eccentricities : the 
whole exhibiting an interesting and wonderful display of 


human action in the grand theatre of the world. By G. H. | 


Wilson." (London: Printed for James Cundee, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row.) 

It must be confessed that Mr. Wilson makes the most 
of his title-page. In his book ho gives us the story of 
“Thomas Topham, the strong man,” with a diverting 
picture showing the modern Hercules in the act of tying a 
poker round his neck : “ The lady of the haystack,” a half- 
witted girl who seems to have preferred a haystack toa 
house for her residence : a biography of Mr. William Evans, 
“a sort of epicure in wigs and walking-sticks " : a notice, 
naturally, of Valentine Greatrakes and his wonderful cures : 
and finally an account of one Schrópfer. This individual 
seems to have started life as a waiter in a Leipzig coffee- 
house. He disappeared suddenly, and some years after- 
wards reappeared as the Baron Schripfer, “to whom all 
nature, and even the world of spirits, were subject." “He 
showed people the spirits and shadows of their deceased 
acquaintances. ‘Come and see!’ he cried to all 
who were inclined to doubt: they camo, and actually saw 
shadows, and various terrible sights, which niade the hair of 
timorous persons stand erect." 

Schrópfer “performed his miracles at home, in private 
apartments prepared for the purpose." This is the sort of 
entertainment that was provided on one occasion. The 
observers “ were all conducted into a large hall, hung with 
black cloth, the window-shutters of which were closed." 
Round the spectators Schrépfer drew a circle, out of which 
they were on uo account to stir. ** At the distance of a few 
paces a small altar was erected, on which the flame of 
burning spirits gave the only light that illumined the 
room." Schrépfer, with a drawn sword, which he flourished 
over his head, prostrated himself before the altar in an 
ecstacy of apparent prayer. “Hoe was to call the shade of 
a well-known character lately doceased.” He apostrophised 
the ghost: “Oh, thou departed spirit, who livest in an 
immaterial world, and invisible to the cye of mortals, hear 
the voice of the friends thou hast left behind, and who 
desire to see thee; leave for a short time thy new abode, 
and present thyself to their cyes.” ‘“Hereupon the spectators 
felt in every nerve a sensation similar to an electric shock ; 
they heard a noise like the rolling of thunder, and saw 
above the altar a light vapour, which grew thicker by 
degrees, till it assumed the figure of a man. . The 
phantom hovered over the altar, and Schrófper, pale as 
death, flourished the sword over his head. The 
spectre at length disappeared, and Schrépfer was so 
exhausted that he lay extended on the floor." Why, if this 
were all a mere imposture (as the writer would seem to 
wish us to believe) Schrüfper should lie in this trance-like 
state we are not told. If what was seen was a shadowy 
materialisation, his exhaustion and entrancement would be 
natural. 


Schripfer at last got into debt, and resolved his difficul- | 


ties by suicide. Who he was—Jesuit agent as he was, of 
course, dubbed by some, or a man possessed of occult 
psychical powers—we are not able to determine from Mr. 
Wilson’s narrative. To him he is just one in a gallery of 
curiosities, like the man with the poker, or the lady with 
her haystack. But there is that in the narrative which is 
so vraisemblable that I suspect the man of being a medium. 


SPIRITUALISM IN LONDON & THE PROVINOES. 


Mrs. Cora L. V. RichMonp.—The address announced in 
! our last issue was delivered on Sunday evening at the Kensing- 
ton Town Hall Impromptu answers were first given to a 
number of questions sent up to the chairman, and read out by 
him. The address was then given in a most able manner, and 
was listened to with great interest. Insuch condition, or nearly 
80, as we leave this world when death summons us,shali we enter 
spirit-life. We shall be little changed in our thoughts or 
aspirations. Still it will be a state of improvement. We shall be set 
free from many of the trammels of earthly life and circumstance, 
and shall be released from the intluence of its passions. As various 
as are the conditions of those who enter spirit-life so will be 
the conditions found in spirit-life. In this life we are enshrouded 
in a physical body; in spirit-lifo we shall be surrounded by 
' higher influences, guiding and watching over us, teaching us to rise 
and improve. Spiritualism isthe avant courier of the new religion. 
The teachings of former religions have been scant as to immor- 
tality. Spiritualism demonstrates it specially. It is the alphabet 
| of the new religion. It teaches us that we can communicate 
with those that have passed away. It teaches us that loving 
ones, though unseen, direct and guide us and seek to save us 
from despair when cast down, It affords new avenues of cum- 
munication between this world and the life to come. Like as 
when it is intended to open up anew country and construct a 
railroad, there are first the pioncers and explorers, then the 
| labourers to prepare the way along which the line is laid, and 
| lastly the engine and the train when all is complete, so 
does Spiritualism prepare tho way for the new religion. As in 
spirit life we are watched over by guardian angels, so again are 
angels instructed and counselled by archangels ; and arc ela 
again by still higher and greater intelligences. The subject 
chosen for the impromptu poem was ‘‘ The Solar System." It 
was announced that the subject for next Sunday evening would 
be ** Angels and Archangels : their Power over Man's Spiritual 
States and. Destiny." The series will close on July 12th, to allow 
of a visitto the provinces, but they will be resumed on Septem- 
ber 20th, if the committee receive suflicient support in aid of 
the funds from those interested in the movement. Anyone 
desirous of aiding the commiitteo is desired to communicate 
with Mrs. Strawbridge, No. 11, Blandford-squaro, N.W. 
CAMBERWELL AND PECKHAM ASSOCLATION OF INQUIBEES 
INTO SPIRITUALISM. (81, Wells-street, Camberwell, S. E.)—Miss 
Keeves has kindly consented to deliver an address on Sunday 
evening next at seven o'clock. Other mediums have promised 
to attend on future occasions, notice of which will be given in 
! due course. The Thursdayevening circle is now closed,and, another 
circle for Tuesdays at eight o'clock is in course of formation. 
| Friends wishing to join are requested to attend or communicate 
| with the secretary. 


De Quincey’s Last Moments.—‘‘Ho had been in a duze for 
some hours, and as it had been observed that in his waking 
hours since the beginning of his illnoss he had reverted much to 
| the incidents of his childhood and talked especially of his father, 
| regretting that ho had known so little of him, so in this final 
doze his mind seemed to be wandering among the same old 
‘memories. ‘My dear mother, then I was greatly mistaken,’ he 
| was heard to murmur, and his very last act was to throw up his 
arms and utter, as if with a cry of surprised recognition, ‘Sister, 
| sister, sister!’ Tho vision seemed to be that of his sister 
| Elizabeth, dead near Manchester, twenty years before, and now 
waiting for him on the banks of the river.”—From Life of De 
Quincey, by David Musson, p. 1:33, in Series of ** English Men of 
Letters.” 

CANINE INTELLIGENCE.—Captain P. M., of Paimpol, and 
; Captain M., of Granville, were old friends ; they met at port in 
Iceland ; before parting to go on board their several vessels, the 
former gave to the latter a fine Newfoundland dog whom he had 
| brought from France. Mudo M. on coming into port at 

Granville, took on shore with him his Newfoundland dog, and 
| soon lost sight of him. Captain P. M., four days later, entered his 
i port of Paimpol, and as his boat approached the quay his New- 
| foundlander swam out to meet him, to his infinite astonishment. 
| Paimpol is more than thirty leagues from Granville, and to his 
| master's knowledge, the dog had never been taken that road. 

This account, verified by M. Montsorel, is from the Rerue 

Scientifique. Zoology abounds with marvels of this kind, but a 
, greater marvel is that there are savants who deny å priori the 
; existence of any analogous faculty in the human being, and who 
insist that he can perceive in no other way than by his sensei 
in their ordinary state.— Revue Spirite. 
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THE LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE, 


CuaxMBERS : 16, Craven Street, CuaniNG Cross, S.W. 


pee Society of Spiritualists, founded for the | 


pa primarily, of uniting those who share a common faith, 

and th en of giving information respecting that faith to those who : 
seek for it, has now occupied Chambers at the above address. There 
will be found an extensive Library of works especially attractive to 
Spiritualists; the various Journals of Spiritualism published in this 
and other countries; and opportunities of converse with friends like- . 
minded. The Alliance holds periodical Soirées at the Banqueting Hall, 
St. James’s Hall, where papers on interesting phases of the subject are 
read, and discussion is invited. 

Particulars as to Membe rship (ainiin ne Annual Subscription, Onc 
Guinea) may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 


MORELL THEOBALD, Esg., 
62, Granville Park, Blackheath, S.E. 


The following list, which will be continued by the courtesy of ; 
the editor until complete, will show what an important library is | 
now available for use by members of the London Spiritualist ; 
Alliance. It is the desire of the Council that the books should | 
be used by Spiritualists, and should not merely be available for | 
consultation in our Chambers. To this end they have made. 
arrangements for their being removed, under certain restrictions, 
for home reading. The publication of a catalogue in ** Liaut ” 
will place at the disposal of every member a list which will | 
enable him to select at his leisure what he may wish to read. | 
Rules and regulations will be at once drawn up, so that the ' 
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! 
! 
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Library may be available without unnecessary delay. 200, 
W. SraiNToN Moses, M.A., President. | 32b 
Eee c ea NOR METUS 332, 
NO. TITLE OF WORK. AUTHOR. | 354, 
1-2 Arcana Cwelestia. Swedenborg. (2 vols.) 
(Index to complete work.) Congest 
for the Swedenborg EE i 
3, 5-16 (12 vols.)... E . Swedenborg 
4 (another copy, Vol, I. i. ics ess 2 


16,17 Apocalpyse Revealed, The(2 vols.) ... 
43 Approaching Crisis, The - 
45 Arabula, or the Divine Guest a = 35 | 
50 Answers to Questions ... is | 

71 Apparitions of Angels, Dwmons and Ghosts, 


7 A. J. Dai i 


Dissertations on the a a A. Calmet 
119 Apparitions. An Essay . Newton Crosland 
148 Around the World J. M. Peebles 
(Treats of Spiritual Phenomena occurring in ** heathen” lands.) 
149 Around the World (another copy) ... J. M. Peebles 
154 Atlantic Monthly (Vol. I.) ... 
155 (Vol. II.) 


(These volumes contain papers by tho lato Robert Dale Owen.) 


167 Attempts at Truth St. George Stock: 


188 Mee yA of Man, The Geological Evidences 
o ess . Sir Chas, Lyell, F.R.S. 


LIGHT. 


NO, 


94, a be Bob and I 


323, 324, 


102, 102a Clergyman on Spiritualism, A (2 copies) .. 


325 


AUTHOR. 
... Lisette Earle 


TITLE OF WORK. 

79 Between the Lights (Short EH 
(4 copies) . e Soh F. J. Theobald 
130 Budget of Paradoxes, A iss T A. de Morgan 
184 Book of God, TheApocalypse of Adam-Oannes 

328 Biography of Mrs. J. H. Conant 

(3 copies) sk is N T 

497 Bibliotheca Diaboliea - a an 
632 Brigham’s Destroying Angel Biel Hickman 
63; British Spiritual Telegraph (3 vols. in one) 

651 Bibliography of Spiritualism ... 

692 British Spiritual Telegraph, 1857 
699 Beauty for Ashes : Concerning tia: State of 
Infants after Death ; T D. F, Barrett 
722 Bible Marvel Workers, The ... » llen Putnam 
723 Bible and its Interpreters, The . W. J. Irons, D.D. 
762 Buddhisin and UENIT Face to Face J. M. Peebles 
26 Conjugial Love .. i Re . Swedenborg 
27 and its Opposites 
87 Celestial Telegraph, The 


S 3$ 
. A, Cahagnet 
D. Clericus 

. Kev. H. R. Asti M.A. 
. A. J. Davis 
A. Calder 


123 Current Coin 
121 Children's Progressive Ly ceum, The 
132 Coming Era, The 


225 Compendium of Swedenborg’s Theological 
Writings Anon 


25; The Clock Struck Three R copies) Soil Watson, D.D. 
322 Career of Religious Ideas (2 copics)... Hudson Tuttle 


353 Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and 
History, The (2 rols.) . Rev. J. Christmas 


355 Coming Man, The (2 vols.)... . Rev. James Smith 
444 Correlation and Continuity ... . W. R. Grove 
554 Creed of Christendom, The ... . W. R. Greig 
568 Church of the First Three Centuries Aloan Lamson 


591 Concerning Spiritualism Gerald Massey 
597 Curative Powers of Mesmerism tee T, Capern 
634 Communications from Another World . Epes Sargent 
649 Constitution of Man, Combe on " Combe 
667 Choice Notes, Folk Lore . From Notes and Queries 
732 Cures by Animal Magnetism.. A. Didier 


733 Christian Spiritualist, The (V e 1. 1871)... 
153 Confessions of an Opium Eater T. de Quincey 
761 Christ the Corner Stone of Modern Ma 


J. M. Peebles 
763 Clairvoyance .. A. Didier 
784 Christianographie . Anon 
23 Divine Providence — ... |, Swedenborg 
31 Love and Wisdom 
44 Diakka and their Victims, The s Ww J. Davis 
54 Diseases of the Brain and Nerves... jus j 
62 Death and the After Life Vies yis bas x 
99 Daybreak (Vol. I.) .. T e 


189 (another copy) . is (This magazine was ultimately merged in the Medium id Daybreak. ) 
232 Arcana of Christianity, The. Génesis. 249 Doctrine of a Future Life, The .. W. R. Alger 
(Vol. L.) - -.T. L. Harris | 268, 269 Descent of Man (2 vols.) Darwin 

233 Arcana y Christianity. Tho Apocalypse 270, 271 (another copy) t^i ^ 
ou P pid ther NEP) ss n" 349 M du ipsun cei The... : - R. Dale Owen 
2: 360, 361 Daydawn of the Past, The (2 copies) An Old Etonian 
299-303 B The. j A Revelation, but no Mystery, LON 571 Dead and Gone . J. S. Pollock 


319,320 Arcana of Spiritualism | [- eopies) ava Hudson Tutile 
381,382 Analysis of Religious Belief (2 vols.) Viscount Ambcrley 


384-387 Angelic Revelation concerning the Origin, 
Ultimation, and Destiny of the Human 


633 Doctrine of Annihilation 
644 Davenport Brothers, The — ... 
734 Dawn, The (Vols. I. and 1I. in one) as 

767 Diet Cure, The .. T. L. Nichols, M.D. 


Rev. Baldwin Brown, M.A. 


18, 19 Economy of the Animal Kingdom A MT Swedenborg 


Spirit. (Vol. I. 4 copies) 
388,389 (Vol. IL 2 copies) 20, 21 (another copy) .. e - 
390,391 (Vol. III. 2 copies) 32 Earths in the Universe | E 
392 (Vol. V.)... 228 (another copy) . es 53 
408,409 Art Magic, or Mundane, Sub- Mundane and 61 Events in the Life of a Seer .. . A, J. Davis 
Super-Mundane Spiritism (2 copies) . . Anon 65 Ethics of Conjugial Love " 
452 Another World .. ds m T e Her mes | 72 England, Notes on ah Taine 
556 Addresses on Spiritualism ay » Emma Hardinge 74 Echoes of the Universe ` Rev. H. Christmas 
573 Appeal to the Public on Spiritualism Judge Edmonds 77 Edinburgh Essays a vis 
578 Addresses delivered before the British 175 Extemporaneous Addresses ... ^ E. Hardinge 
Association... ve us Tyndall 176 (2nd series)... Ai » 
636 Animal Magnetism Cad edition)». . W. Gregory 245 Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought J. Bonwick 
653 e Theodore Leger | 251 Entre Nous Marquis de Leuvillc 
660 Art versus ; Nature i in Disease Henriquez i 350, 351 Evenings at Home 


s Dr. Spillan i 
W. Meinhold | 
Dr. Lec 


663 Animal Magnetism pit :) 
696 Amber Witch 
10 Animal Magnetism 


720 Apparitions. A Narrative of Fac 
ae B. W. Saville, M. A. 


.J. Beaumont | 


748 Account of Genii, An ... 
46 Book of Wise Words ... ; 
67 Bridgewater Treatise, The Ninth 
68 Biography of A. B. Whiting Sr 
76 Biological Review, Spiritual Tracts, &c. 


C. Babbage . 
R. A. Whiting | 


365, 366 England and Islam 
435, 436 Educator, The (Vol. I. 2 copies) 


513-51 
. A. J. Davis ' 591-540| 


in Spiritual Séance 
- , Miss houghton 
.. E. Maitland 


(2 vols.) 
(2 copies) 


441 Essays on Physiognomy. oe Lavater 
455 Education of the Feelings, The C. Bray 
3t Encyclopedia Britannica 
553 Ecce Homo es Anon 
575 Experiences in Spiritualism ‘ing C. Berry 


577 Epic of the Starry Heavens .., at ii T. L. Hurris 


Coe weer 
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WHAT CONJURERS SAY ABOUT PSYCHICAL 
PHENOMENA. 


Mediums, who are the instruments of an external agency, have, more 
than once, been confronted with conjurers who deceive by sleight of | 
hand; and in the same manner that no man of science who has | 
thoroughly and fairly investigated the phenomena has failed to become | 
convinced of their reality, so no conjurer who has been confronted with , 
the same facts has been able to explain their occurrence by prestidigita- 
tion. Houdin, Jacobs, Bellachini, Hermann, Kellar, ene others have 
already confesaed their powerlessness to produce under the same conditions 
what occurs without human intervention in the presence of a medium. 


Testimony of Robert Houdin. 


The Marquis Endes de Mirville published during the lifetime of 
Houdin two letters from the latter, in his ** Mémoire addrcs à 1 
tex membres de l'Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques sur un 

and nombre de phénomènes merveilleux intéressant également la 
Religion, la Science, et les hommes du Monde,” in which the conjurer 
confesses his inability to explain the phenomena he witnessed in the 
presence of Alexis, the clairvoyant, A circumstantial account is given 
of M. de Mirville's visit to Houdin for the purpose of engaging him in 
this investigation, of the latter’s confidence in his own ability to detect 
the trick, and of what took place at the séance, the conditions of which 
were entirely under Houdin’s control. This account extends over 
twelve pages, and its accuracy is confirmed by Houdin in the first of the 
documents now translated :— 

“ Although very far from accepting the eulogies which M. is 
good enough to bestow upon me, and especially insisting that I am not 
at all committed to opinions, either in favour of magnetism or against 
it, I can, nevertheless, not refrain from declaring that the facts above 
reported are entirely correct (sont de la plus complète exactitude), and 
that, the more I reflect upon them, the more impossible I find it to rank 
them amony those chich belong to my art and profession. 

** 4th May, 1847. Rosert Hovupry.” 

A fortnight later, M. de Mirville received another letter, in which 
the following, referring to another séance, occurs :— 

“I have, therefore, returned from this séance as astonished as it is 


possible to be, and ed that it is utterly impossible that chance or 
uce effects so wonderful (tout à fait impossible que le 


I 


skill could ever 
hasard ou Vudresse puisse jamais produire des cffets aussi merveilleux),— 
Tam, monsieur, &c., i 

“ May 16th, 1847. (Signed), Roprrt Hovnix.” 
Testimony of Harry Kellar. 

Harry Kellar, a distinguished professor of legerdemain, investigated 
the slate-writing phenomena which occurred im the presence of Mr. 
Eglinton, at Calcutta, in January, 1882, and on the 25s of that month 
Um on a letter to the editor of the Indian Daily News, in. which 

e said :— 

“In your issue of the 13th January I stated that I should be glad of 
an opportunity of participating in a séance with a view of giving an 
unbiassed opinion as to whether, in my capacity of a professional presti- | 
digitator, I could give a natural explanation of effects said to be pro- 
duced by spiritual aid. 

“Iam indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Eglinton, the Spiritualistic 
medium now in Calcutta, and of his host, Mr. J. Meugens, for affording 
1e the opportunity I craved. 

* Tt is needless to say I went as a sce 
have come away utterly unable to explain, 

henomena that I witnessed on Tuesday evening. 
escription of what took place." 

After describing several successful experiments, Mr. Kellar pro- 


ptic, but I must own that I 
y any natural means, the 
i I will give a brief 


“In respect to the above manifestations, I can only aay that I donot 
expect my account of them to gain general credence. Forty-eight hours 
belurs I should not have believed anyone who described such manifesta- 
tions under similar circumstances. still remain a sceptic as regards 
Spiritualism, but I repeat my inability to explain or account for what 
must have been an intelligent force that produced the writing on the 
slate, which, if my senses are to be relied on, was in no way the result 
of trickery or sleight of hand." 

On the 30th of the same month Mr. Kellar addressed another letter to 
tho Indian Daily News, reporting some experiences of another kind with 
Mr. Eglinton, and regarding which he said :— 

“In conclusion, let me state that aftera most stringent trial and 
strict scrutiny of these wonderful experiences I can arrive at no other 
conolusion than that there was no trace of trickery in any form ; nor was 
there in the room any mechanism or machinery by whio could be pro- 
duced the phenomena which had taken place. e ordinary mode by 
which Maskelyne and other conjurers imitate levitation or the floating 
test could not possibly be done in the room in which we were 


assembled.” 
The Testimony of Professor Jacobs. 

Professor Jacobs, writing to the editor of Licht, mehr Licht April 
10th, 1881, in reference to phenomena which occurred in Pari through 
the Brothers Davenport, said :— 

“Spite of the assertions, more or less trustworthy, of the French and | 
English journalists, and spite of the foolish jealousies of ignorant con- | 
jurers, I feel it my duty to show up the bad faith of one party and the 
chicanery of the other. All that has been said or done adverse to these 
American mediums is absolutely untrustworthy. If we would rightly 
judge of a thing we must understand it, and neither the journalists nor 
the conjurers mee v the most elementary knowledge of the science 
that governs these phenomena. As a prestidigitator of repute, aud a 
sincere Spiritualist, J afirm that the medianimic facts demonstrated by 
the two brothers were absolutely true, and belonged to the Spiritualistic 
order of things in every respect. 

‘Messrs. Robin and Robert Houdin, when attempting to imitate these 
said facts, never presented to the public anything beyond an infantine 
and almost grotesque rody of the said phenomena, and it would be 
only ignorant and obetinate persons who could regard the questions 
seriously as set forth by these gentlemen. If (as I have every reason to 


hope) the psychical studies, to which.I am applying myself at this time, ' 


succeed, I shall be able to establish clearly, and that by public demon- 
stration, the immense line of demarcation which separates mediumistic 
phenomena from conjuring proper, and then equivocation will be uo 
longer possible, and persons will have to yield to evidence, or deny 
through predetermination to deny. . . ... e. 

“Following the data of the learned chemist and natural philosopher, 
Mr. W. Crookes, of London, I am now in a position to prove plainly, 
and by purely scientific methods, the existence of a ‘psychic force’ in 
mesmerism, and also the individuality of the spirit ‘in spiritual manifes- 
tation.’ I authorise you, dear sir, to insert this letter in your next 
number, jf agreeable to you,” &c., &c, 


Testimony of Samuel Bellachini, 


Samuel Bellachini, Court Conjurer at Berlin, made the following 
declaration in December, 1877 : 

“I hereby declare it to be a rash action to give decisive ju: ent upon 
the objective media! performance of the American medium, Mr. He 
Slade, after only one sitting and the observations so made. After Thad, 
at the wish of several highly esteemed gentlemen of rank and position, 
and also for my own interest, tested the physical mediumship of Mr. 
Slade, in a series of sittings by full daylight, as well as in the evening in 


| his bedroom, L must, for the sake of truth, hereby certify that the 


oxhenomenal occurrences with Mr. Slade have been thoroughly examined 
fy me with the minute-t observation and investigation of his surround- 
ings, including the table, and that I have not in the smallest degree found 
anything to be produced by means of prestidigitative manifestations, or 
by mechanical apparatus; and that auy explanation of the experiments 
which took place under the cireumxtances and conditions then obtaining 
by any reference to prestidigitation is absolutely impossible. It must 
rest with such men of science as Crookes and Wallace, in London; 
Perty, in Berne; Butlerof, in St. Petersburg, to search for the explana- 
tion of this phenomenal power, and to prove its reality. I declare, 
moreover, the published opinions of laymen as to the ‘How’ of this 
subject to be premature, and, according to my view and experience, false 
and one-sided. This, my declaration, is signed and executed before a 
notary and witnesses, A 

Oth, 1877, 


"Berlin, Decomber (Signed) SAUEL BELLACHINL” 
TO INQUIRERS. 


ADVICE 
The Conduct of Circles.—By "M.A. (Oxon.)." 


If you wish to see whether Spiritualism is really only jugglery and 
imposture, try it by personal experiment. 

If you can get an introduction to some experienced Spiritualist, on 
whose good faith you can rely, ask him for advice; and, if he is holding 
private circles, seek permission to attend one to see how to conduct 
séances, and what to expect. 

There is however, difficulty in obtaining access to private circles, 
and, in any case, you must rely chiefly on experiences in your own family 
circle, or amongst your own friends, all strangers being excluded. The 
bulk of Spiritualists have gained conviction thua. 

Form a circle of from four to eight persons, half, or at least two, of 
negative, passive temperament, and preferably of the female wex, the 
rest of a more positive type. 

Sit, pure and negative alternately, secure against disturbance, in 
subdued light, and in comfortable and unconstrained positions, round an 
uncovered table of convenient size. Place the palms of the hands flat 
upon its upper surface. The hands of each sitter need not touch those 
ol his neighbour, though the practice is frequently adopted. 

Do not concentrate attention too fixedly on the expected manifesta- 
tions, Engage in cheerful but not frivolous conversation. Avoid dis- 
pute or argument. Scepticism has no deterrent effect, but a bitter spint 
of oppanition in a person of determined will may totally stop or decidedly 
impede manifestations. If conversation flags, music is a great help, 
if ıt be agreeable to all, and not of a kind to irritate the sensitive ear. 
Patience is essential, and it may be necessary to meet ten or twelve 
times, at short intervals, before anything occurs, If after such a trial 
you still fail, form a fresh circle. Guess at the reason of your failure, 
eliminate the inharmonious elements, snd introduce others. An hour 
should be the limit of an unsuccessful séance. 

The first indications of success usually are a cold breeze passing over 
the hands, with involuntary twitchings of the hands nnd arms of some of 
the sitters, and a sensation of throbbing in the table, These indications, 
at first so slight as to cause doubt as to their reality, will usually develop 
with more or less rapidity. 

If the table moves, let your pressure be sogentleon its surface that 
you are sure you are not aiding its motions. After some time you will 
probably find that the movement, will continue if your hands are held 
over, but not in contact with it. Do not, however, try this until the 
movement is assured, and be in no hurry to get messages. 


When you think that the time has come, let some one take command 
of the circle and act as spokesman. Explain to the unseen Intelligence 
that an :d code of 8 is desirable, and ask that & tilt may be 


given as the alphabet is slowly repeated at the severalletters which form 
the word that the Intelligence wishes to spell. It is convenient to use a 
single tilt for No, three for Yes, and two to express doubt or un- 
certainty. 

When a satisfactory communication has been established, ask if 
are rightly placed, and if not, what order you should take. After thi 
ask who the Intelligence purports to be, which of the company is the 
medium, and such relevant questions. If confusion occurs, ascribe it to 
the difficulty that exists in directing the movements at first with 
exactitude. Patience will remedy this, if there be a real desire on the 
part of the Intelligence to speak with you. If you only satisfy yourself 
at first that it is possible to speak with an Intelligence separate from 
that of any person present, you will have gained much. 

The signals may take the form of raps. If so, use the same code of 
signals, and ask as the raps become clear that they may be made on the 
table, or in a part of the room where they are demonstrably not produced 
| by any natural means, but avoid any vexatious imposition of restrictions 
| on free communication. Let the Intelligence use its own means ; if the 

attempt to communicate deserves your attention, it probably hss 
metki to say to you, and will resent being hampered by useless 
‘interference. It rests greatly with the sitters to make the manifestations 
elevating or frivolous and even tricky. 
Should an attempt be made to entrance the medium, or to manifest 
by any violent methods, or by means of form manifestations, ask that 
, the attempt may be defe till you can secure the presence of some 
' experienced Spiritualist. lf this request is not heeded, discontinue the 
‘sitting. The process of developing a trance-medium is one that might 
disconcert an inexperienced inquirer. Increased light will check noisy 
manifestations, s À 

Lastly. Try the results you get by thelight of Reason. Maintain 
a level head and a clear judgment. Do not believe everything you se 
told, for though the e unseen world contains many a wise and 
discerning spirit, it also has in it the accumulation of human fully, 
vanity, and error ; and this lies nearer to the surface than that which is 
wise and good. Distrust the free use of great names. Never fora 
' moment abandon the use of your reason. Do not enter into a very 

solemn investigation in e spirit of idle curiosity or frivolity. Cultivate 

a reverent desire for what 1s pure, good, and true. You will be repaid 

if you gain only a well-grounded conviction that there is a life after 
i death, for which a pure and good life before death is the beat and wisest 
! preparation, 


